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ABSTRACT, ^ . ' \ ], ^ 

Teachers* centers were developed in England ana 
Hales, and although American educators have been quick to adopt- words 
such as' teacher csnt^r and resource center, t^hey do nbt understand 
-.the basic of teachers*, centers. In England a^d Hales, the centers are 
established in response to very subjective local teacher needs. 
Teachers* centers for primary teachers are the most common type;, and 

• they all serve both' the social and professional needs of teachers. 
There are also technical <and science centers for teachers, operated 
by specialists who arer-not teachers. Besp'urce centers are like 
teasers* centers, except that the major emphasis is on the 
-professional side as opposed to the social side of the' teachers* 

liv.es^ Miscellaneous cen^ftE-^r^clude* materials centers and centers 
which ar'e very 'narrb\j^!n their .interest and tend tti be operated by 
one person. Establishment of professional centers has also been 
proposed. These centers would be similar to/ teachers* centers, but 
would be responsible f ojr the supervision of the probationary teacher. 
In America; the teachers' centers ^e for the teachers but/ are not 
under teacher » control. Teachers may recommend, but they do* not 
control the financial aspects, hire the center leader, or decide- what 

* matei^als and equipment are to be seicured or who can use the cefeter. 
If a free society is evolving, then American schools ne$d the type of 
educational changes presently underway in England and H&les. (BC) 
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Teachers* centers were developed in England and 
Wales. No two are alike, yet each ha^something in 
common with all other center^. A teachers* center is a 
place for teachers to meet professionally and socially. It 
is usually away fr6i» school, has a leader^ often called a • 
warden, has ^ work area and places to sit, work, read, 
an^,talk, provisions for coffee and tea, is run for and by 
teachprs with the cooperation of others, and is 'probably 
supported by \the Local Education Authority (LEA). 

Educators in the, U.S.A. have been quick to adopt 
words such as teacher center, center for teachers, 
resource center, et cetera; but they have not been so 
quick to adopt the ideas of a teachers* center.- The words 
are popular, but the basic ideas of teachers* centers are 

eiyier not understoodby American educators or they are'^^ 

not appreciated by them. 

This study of teachers' centers deals with the reality in 
England-andWales , and -with-€^res&ioHS4)f4hatjceali^^ 
in the U.S.A. Thus, that which follows is mostly about 
what is in England and Wales, what is being promoted in 
the t^.S.Ap and what is different between these two 
areas which inhibits blanket adoption of the British style 
teachers* center in^ America. , 

CENTERS FOR TEACHERS 
Successful and ptiblicized centers in America are of 
several general types: material resource centers, 
)specidlly operated for teachers^ hy media or 
audio /visual staff; special educ^tiep / handicapped 



centers, also operated forHeachers; and workshops, off 
caxQpus courses, and institutes. Which are operated for 
teacher^ by university faqjilty, school administrators, 
and citizen grbups anxious to use government monies to 
save our school^.. None of the above is a teachers* center 
since they are all meeting thr needs of teachers and 
schools as seen by some non-teacher group. ^ 

Centers f^r teachers in England and Wales fall, more 
or less, into^categories of teachers* centers, technical 
and science^ centers, area resourcd centers^ and 
miscellaneous^ centers. Teacfiers* centers are the 
greatest in nuri^ber and in differences. They are run by 
teacljers foj teachers usually from an immediate 
geographic and .educational area, more often they in- 
volve primary teachers than secondary teachers, they 

' are involved witlf curriculum change and / or with 

* ctirricUlum c|evelopment, and they tend to meet both 
professional and social needs of teachers. 

' Technical and science centers are for teachers but are 
usually operated by specialists from industry or persons 
from further (higher) education or research institutions 
in cooperation with teachers. TecRnical centers tend to 
deal with the application of science, while science 

^ centers are more involved with pure science. Resource 
centers^re like teachers* centers, but with major em- 
phasis on the professional and little concern for^ the 
social i^de of the teachers* lives. They usually^ serve 
larger geographic and academic areaS. Miscellaneous 
centers include both materials centers and centers 
. which are very narrow in th^ir interest and tend to be 
operated by one person. 

General as the above definitions are, it is difficult to 
find an English or Welsh center which fits totally into 

^ one of those descriptions. This is understandable since 
centers are not established according to some objective 
criteria, but are in response to. very subjective local 
^teacher needs. Some centers are so subjective that they 

• never ^h^ve nconumw^ 



most are so new that a f inaPstrqcture is yet to evolve. 

At the time of the James Committee report, A. Stevens 
pointed out that in 1960 there waspne center, a^Teachers* 
Club. In 1969 there were 270 centers and ,1971 there ^ere 
520 centers.^The National Union of Teachers (NUT) in a 
1971 publication reported on information gained from 167 
ofUe^76 extant centers.^ In May 1972 the Schools 
Councir( national government) mimeographed a listnf 
centers, 91 pages averaging 10 centers per page.^ The 
University of London Institute of Education in October 
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1971 also produced a Itothy list x)f c^J:er8 in the 
greater London area which were sponsored by 
Educatibn Authorities school districts) ^ while a March 
1074 artide states that there are oTOr 600 icenters.^ 1 
* There is no agreement among/the various tabulating 
groups as to the exact nuinli)er ofi'^^teirS, first l)ecause it 
is difficult to determine if , in*fafct, an establishment is a 
center, and second because^ mtoy centers have no 
reason to report theu" existence' tqi^ tabulating 'groups. 

-^ centers take on more andtixore areas of concern, 
they become more orguizedf^ Emmeline Gamett 
maintains that the larfeeriond b0fldir organized a center 
become?, the further away it goes from the indi^dual 
teacher. It would seem pat the Area Resource Cepter, 
especially, has built into itself its own d^tructionT It 
will be interesting to sei how the highly organized Texas 
resource center system deals with this problem. 

The 1968 School^ CmmcO §tudy of 308 centers repk)rt« 
that centers usually serine tedchers from several 
schools. One reportcM serving twenty schools, whOe, at 
the other extreme, /another^ served fifty secondary and 
120 primary schools. In ^unilar breadth^ one served 
twenty-two teachers, another served 8,000 teachers.^ 

the physicalt^difference^ among centers ranged frojn 
one room centers/ sometimes shared with somepne else, 
to one center wiicb sp6ht 75,000 dollars to adapt a 
facility for its use.^ 

I The desire for teaclhers to have thek centers away 
fifom schools isiS^vioys from the'data. According to the 
NUT data about thtee-fourfhs of the centers had' 
separate buildmgs and the same number were specially 
adapted.^^ J i o 

Over a thirq of the centers m*the Schools CouncO 1968 
study reported being located within a school building, 
but having tlidr own room. Over half had thek own \ 
unshared facility, about ten percent Shaded facilities / 
with another group, whOe five centers were "purpose- 
built."^^ 

For sever^ possible reasoi^, such as less money, 
fewer problfims, great§r distance between schools, 
and / or proVhjicialisni, rifral centers do not have the 
advantages t of urban centers. The former averaged 
three rooms per center, while the latter averaged seven 
rooms. Cohfidering the large number of centers in. 
greater Lonjclon along with the skyrocketitog cost of 
_l4iousm&4b€ijbv^4he-differ^ee4s^ven-nro 

will be seeh latfer, the rural centers are also disad- 
vantaged in monetary expenditures.^^ ' ^ 
Most centos are controlled by teachers. The 1968 
, Schools Ck)UhcO study daims that for every five teacher 
controlled centers there are two Local Education 
Authority (I^EA) controUed centers,^^ a 1972 article 
points out that a LEA^can control a teachers' center, but 
that the NUT has fought against this and that most 
teachers' centers remain teacher 'con trofled^^ 



Most of these 308 centCTS were established by pjimary 
teachers. Eighty-nine of them were the result , of the 
Nuffield or Schools Ck)uncil maths (mathematics), 
science, and /or modem language programs,^^ HaJf 
the centers, respondmg in the,NUT report, operated full 
tune, and half were governed by a consti^tion. 

TTie establishment of the positiqp of warden, dhrector, 
or leader, has been as natural as the growth of centers - 
the center being in response to local teacher need, and 
the wardeiiLin response to colter need. By 1971 the NUT 
wiis r^pponi^ to be studying the working conditions of 
wardens, who had already bc^un to organize in some 
parts of England and Wales.^^ 

Hie NUT found that the salary of the warden was 
usually based upon the salary for teachers (Bumham) 
and, more often than, not, it was found to be above 
scale.^'^ It should be safe to conclude from .this that ea^ly 
in the growth of centers the position of warden was seen 
to be unportant. According to the NUT study ninety-four 
percent of the wardens were appointed by the LEAs and^ 
seventy-eight percent of these had pfermanent 
appointments.^^ The report was not clear as to whethe?- 
a committee of teachers at a teacher controlled centei: 
did not, in fact, reoommend a person f6r the position of 
way-den, with the LEA making the appointment, since it 
paid the salary. Beciinse of the nature of centers it would 
not be unfair to *concli|de ihat this was the normal 
practice. , ' 

The Schools CouncO study reported that the usual need 
of a center wa^ for a full time warden, who was the right 
person; and that clerical assistance was also essential 
for a successful center. Of the 164 centers having a 
leader at the time of that study, 101 weretull time and 
sixty-three were part -tin^e.^® 

The problems faced by wardens were in trying to 
avoid becoming housekeepers and paper summarizers. 
Without clear understanding of their duties, it was 
, natural for the wardens to end up doing the dishes in the 
center and preparing summaries of Schools. Council 
^papers. They might also end up as administrators of 
centers, which was considered to be only slightly less 
offensive than the above. 

The purpose of wardens, il^ it is not to be the above, can 
be sipen by the skills needed for the position. They had & 
Mbeabl e to lead d iscussionsrfarrowi%Bavrorai psycnolbgy, 
haye knowledge of curriculiin planning, of sociology, 
and of resources and'mformation for^chers. They are, 
in fact, group leaders, and not the servants or ad- 
ministrators for groups.21 , ^ 

The NUT study reported that two-thirds of the centers 
had additional staff bey^dffie warden, ahnost all of 
these being ^rt tiih€^?| employees. These included 
secretaries, techniciains, • domNestics, and even some 
gardners, cooks, waitresses, and barmen. Twenty-seven 
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of the larger centers had caretakers; eighteen of whom ' 
were full time employees.^ 

Money wise, the rural centers spent less than half the 
amount on dTsplay egftipment than did urban centers. 
The average amount of money spent by rurfd centers for 
reproduction equipment was 415 dollars, while i»ban^ 
centers averaged 1,250 dollars. The annual budget for 
rural centers avecaged 1,600 dollars, and for-urbaiv* ' 
centers it was 9,000 ^dollars, with two cefiters having , 

' budgets in, excess ofo50,000 doUars.^^ ^ / 
' As viovlA be expected with something which gr4w. 
without>stablfshment support, much of the cost for a. 

• center is hidden, y^t the NUT reported that ninety-four : 
percent of the centers did not charge teachers for 
courses and that? two-thirds of the centers granted some * 
type of travel allowance to the participants of center 
courseS'.^^ 

Aline S^ndilands, in a 1971 article in a I^T journal, 
estimates that about one-third of all teachers work with 
a center.2^ ^ . c3 

Teachers* Centers ^ , , 

The Schools Council study of Teachers' Centers points 
out that the'cenlfer idea clearly came into existence 
following the passage of the 1944 Education Act, but that 
many things, which are being done at centers, have been, 
done since, the 1920s. 

Most centers have little problem with the social part of 
a center. Rarely [are students present ^ince teachers 
want to get off by tJ[iemseRes. However, the professional 
purpose of most centers remains 'in flux. Should the 
limited resowces be used for curriculum development, 
involving a ^all hard core of teachers, or should the 
center 2ero jn on the retraining of teacheps, benefiting 
many more teachers? If curriculum development is a 
center-effort, the creative teacher ha^ the pretige of thQ 
center for support and' protection. THe report 0^ the 
Schools Council points out that in practice a balance 
between these two groups was next to imj)ossible, In 
fact, the two groups were divided, not only 
academically, but emotionally.^^ 

Teachers' centers for primary teachers are; by far, 
the niost cpmmon type. They serve both social and 
professional needs of teachers. An example^oiddJbe^Ui^ 
cent er al-S farDpshimr^hicK^Ma^riiriate 1962, where * 
" teadiers met to attend lectures and discuss them, to 
view fUms, to form special interest groups^ such as 
.poeitry g^ups, etc. These groups set up their own 
programs because the college of education courses were 
not coordinate, hi the process the teachers got to know 
others with similar problems and, by exchanging 
knowledge, experience, an(J ideas, were able to move 
toward solutions to teach^ problems without each 
making the same mistake.^ 
It was found piat^n essential first step, as centers 



gMW in service to themselves, was to provide courses 
^h as national projects, which met the needs of many 
teachers.. These courses usually developed into local^ 
study and /. or pr^ect groups!. IdeatUy, the goals of center" 
groups were c^^ and shor^t ranged, since^ where this 
was absent, much time was wasted and many teachers 
lost interest.^ ' 

. Contrary to this^ is a 1969 article in the Times 
Educatipnal Supplement, vvhich reported that one cen- 
ter had been so structured that it would assist^ the 
teacher in developing,'"expanding, and clarifying the 
I, teacher's idea. Tb% center did not see its role as helping 
teachers become expert with equipment, but would 
provide technicians to . assist the teachers with 
equipment use in order to finalize *their ptoject.^ , / ^ 

hi spi|e pf such reports, .t^ie major pUrposebf primary 
centers w^s as a place for teachers to hold workshops 
^^and haye facilities fof work, while the secondary 
' teachers mor^ often needed sonieone, usually provided 
by the school system, to lead the* other teachers i^some 
academic arga.^^ , "J 

A detailed study of two primary centers involving a 
total of 272' teachers concludes that, although more 
women than men Used the center, a higher-pecgentage 
d[ men (sign^ficaiit at the .01 level)" attended, and. a 
^gher percentage of experieneed teachers (significant 
at the .01 level) attended more regularly .^^ 

Several centers began as a direct result of the Nuffield 
Maths project (Nuffield Foundation)'.* One was the Nuf- 
' field Centre, where teachers jv^re assisted^in workshops 
with the new mathematics. They usually met during the 
school day by common agreement of teacher ^d 
administrators. The wcfirkshops were not pr^planned^in 
this fashion, but grew naturally in this direction, a fa'ct 
, typical of centers in general. Although a math center, 
riuffield saw itself as part of the answer to the broader 
problems of teaching, communication, and teacher 
responsibility .^2 Gradually the center became involved 
with inservice programs at all levels and included 
further (highej) education schools as part of its grouj).***^ 
The Yeovil Centre, also involved with Nuffield 
mathemafics, became a multi-purpose operation. In- 
terestingly, the warden of this famous center, who h^d 
_Jbpjh primary and secpndar y teachin g experience, saw 



as part of his r^ponsibility, the need to bring out teacber 
insecuritji so they would seek help.^"* 

In one twelve month period the center offered twenty- 
one courses, a third 61 which were away from the center, 
one-fourth during the school day, th^ rest were held after 
school including one Saturday course. A questionnaire 
showed that twenty-two percent of the teachers 
wanted courses during the school day, and twenty-three 
pbint eight percent were so scheduled. Half of these 
courses were taught i)y teachers, while the other half 
were taught by . advisers or vi^ting lecturers. At- 
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tendance ranged from ten to sixty-eight teachers with 
the average being twenty-eight. Courses ran for from 
one to eight sessions with t^e average having four 
sessions and only one having one session^^^ 
• At another centisr one-fourth of the nineteen courses 
were taught, away fepm the center. One was taught 
tluring the^ie school day, and one was held oil Saturday. 
Seventeen were taught after school and most of these 
were evening couiases. of the courses were held for 
one session, one Uad twenty-four sessidns, and the rest 
ran between two to six' sessions. Eleven of the courses 
wej:^ taught bv visiting lecturers or advisers, anjl eight 
by teachers.^^ ^ 

The SC 1968 study of centers, in defining a center, , 
pointed out the Jieed for the (jenter eitKer to have its own 
accomodation, V in some way' to be isolated from the 
school, sihce without this isolation a center could not be 
independent. TtSs, along with teacher control, was^ found 
to reducd the teachers' fear of control bx people from 
further, (higher) eflucation. Insistance upon separate, 
facilities should not result in the conclusion that a cQiter 
is a building. It ispeople!^*^ 

There has been a strong relationship between the 
success of a center and interest of the schools heads 
(principals). 3^ The significance of this' point falls short 
for Americans if they do not realize Miat the head of a 
school in the United Kingdom has been in almost total 
cfthtrol of the school and has been protected by a tenure 
.unfeipwn in many American systems. The head, fnore 
than Jhe LEA, sfis the polity of the school. In the pask 
Her Maje^y's Inspectors Carried considierable weight, 
but latdy have bfeen advisory. It has been the heads 
who released tiB^chers for center work and who per- 
mitted and encouraged the use of centers. 

The primary school heads were often directly involved 
wijh centers; wlule, because of the size^f secondary 
schwjs, especially since the movement fow£tfd Gon- 
sol^^ed schools as a government policy and the 
resultant closing of many traditional grammar 
(academic high) ' schools, along with 'the more 
traditional academic, structuring of secondary faculty^ 
the chairmen of departments^e usually more directly 
involved with centerst^® - * 

Com munica tion was a major grobl^ for centers*. 



This was best accomplished by personal contactTBotli by 
users of the center and by wardens visitingdthe schools 
s€?rved by the center. Written communication was ali^ 
used. Eventually a group ofieachers from a school, who 
were identified with the center projects, handled center 
promotion at that school in proportion to their success as 
teachers.^^ 

Most of the older centers (19iB8 SC report) were found 
to be Under teacher control, with the, LEAs tactfully 
advising. When the LEA provided mopey, it was found to 
be of considerable advantage to have an official of the 



LEA assist in advising the center . The success of teacher 
control was^possible because of the number of teachers 
who had prior successful committee experience, arid, it 
resulted in teachers knowing that vthe^ center \yas truly 
thefrs 41 ' O * • ' 

Either a committee of teachers or a warden have been 
required for, the day operation of a center., A larger 
committee, which would accept greater responsibility, 
functioned better with the addition of a representative of 
the LEA. Meanwhile, most centers usually had a large 
meeting about once each semester for all interested 
teachers, . and th^ snialler committee wasc usually 
representative of this grotjp.^^ 

A 1971 article -reported that most centers Continued to 
be run by teachers. "By then it was, found that while a 
committee of older teachers was better able to secure 
assistance from the LEA*; a committee controlled ^y 
younger faculty members ^as better able to establish, 
communication among teachers.^^ 

David Johnston, fomaer Adviser to Teachers at the 
University of Lpndon Institute of Education, presents 
necessities for a teacher center. They include a place for 
0re-and practicing teachers to meet in comfort; a, 
library for teachers; language lab for those language 
teachers who know grammar, but need to work on oral 
language; a place to try things and an experimental 
jnaterials center; a display area; an information and 
communications center; reproduction equipment; 
experimental equipment; research aids; and, finally, 
the center must be convenient, comfortable, attractive, 
and social.^ At least implied in. the last suggestion, is 
the need for kitchen equipment, for certainly ivfo 
JEnglishmen never met socially without having 
sweets and tea. (It seemed to me that the English always 
drink tea, iS coffee isn't served) . A detailed report of two 
centers corroborate Johnston'siist. 

The Hampshire Centre has been housed in the former 
Borough Education office. There is parking for thirty-six 
automobiles. Oil the ground floor of the building there is 
^ carpeted area with very comfortable chairs, a small 
kitchen, and a conference room for sixty people. The 
' second" floor Ktheir ffrst floor) houses the library, the 
Organizer's (warden) office, a smaller .discussion room, 
a reading library, and an exhibition room. The third 
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floor j( their secqn ti) contains the ed fe ationai m edisr 
equipment (they continue to use the term audio / visual 
to describe the latest eqjiipment), and a storeroom. 
This floor contains office machines . and teaching 
machines including typewriters, copiers, microscopes, 
cameras, records, et cetera .^^ 

Another prijnary center has been located in a former 
hostel. There is parking for thfrty-two cars, and it 
contains many small rooms and bathrooms because of 
its former use. It is carpeted.^ 
Most of the 308 (SC 1963) reporting- centers had 
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lounges,. workshop areas, and a tea-making area. More 
specifically, thirty-eight of the centers had a science 
laboratory, nineteen had an A//V room (half Of the^e 
beliig in Ctodon), seventy-one had kitchens, tend fifty- 

^sdVen had offices.^'^ » 
Science and Technology Centers 

Poth science and technology centers differ from 
teacher centers in that t^ie m^jor effort to establish such * 
centers often comes from noriteachers, e.g. other 
educators, scientists, or technicians. Most of these 
centers would exist under another^, name had |^ot*the 
term center becdme so acceptable among teachers. 
' TH^ are, a§ often as not, workshops. 

\ One such center has been opferajed by a group of 
educators, scientists, * and technicians who • .fun 
workshops (under Nuffield) to train and retrain teachers 
in the use of scienUfic equipment. Some of these have 
been one week workshops, others have met weekly for a 
semester. The growing interest was obvious from the 
increased enrollment to thg point of needing more 

room.^** J J 

Scienfific centers generally deal with advanced 
secondary subjects, have been organized by members of 
professional societies, and use university facUities. As of 
1970, there were fifteen i^ysies, twenty chemistry, aid 
nine biology centers in England and Wales.^^ The cost of 
these centers has been hidden, since they used free 
university facilities and fhe staff -and faculty often 
volunteered their services. THe emphasis in science 
centers had been on pure scipnce.^^ 

The technology centers differ from the science centers 
in that there has been no set iorm for the establishment 
of technology centers JThey have involved the education 
establishment at all levels along with industry and 
tended to develop through the contact of individual 
teachers with university, college, and/ or industrial 

persons.^^ / 

Of the seven centers extant in 1970 and the eight 
planned, no two were alike. The advantage of working • 
more closely with industry is being realized, therefore 
^ growth in this area of centers seems most promising. 
As opposed to the science centers, the technology cen- 
ters emphasize the practical use of science.^-* 

Meahwhile, many teacher's centers have workshops 
dealing w^t^ thP s ^e matter as the science and tech- 



nologycenters.^ advantage, of the latter is that 
these centers can operate where adequate equipment is 
"available ■ 

Presently, the most pressing problem Tep6rj:ed by 
science and technology centers is for a paid liaison of- 
ficer Who could promote the center in a local area. Just 
who would pay this person would have to be resolved in 
each case" by itself .^^ 

The national study discourages any national 
'organization of these types of centers, since the heart of 



these, and pthei: cenYers, is local need. But the report 
encourages Oy^ continuation of studies of these centers 
and the establishment of communication among them^ 
along with meetings qf the vfirious in^iduals involved 
with science and technology courses.^ 

Resource Centers ' 

The Schools Council report on area Resource Centers 
distinguishes between these centers and Resource 
Collections and Resource Libraries, a distinction not 
always mMe in America. The formec of the letter twd is 
a coUecUoA of any materials collected within a school, 
while thelast is an index of items available, muqh as the 
library indexes books. A Resource Center encourages 
the production and-ulili'zation of a resource coUection,^ 
including local teacher and grouD production, the listing 
of other available materials, the^cquisltion of materials 
as to their present usefullness.^" * 1 

The area' resources center needs sufficient staff to 
enable individual schools in an area to share materials 
and abilitieV. This improves the quality of work dorie 
while relieving the need for each school to provide this^ 
service. The next problem is to make sharing.po^sible so 
all teachers caif be acquainted with the new approach. If 
only a small group within the area use the materials and 
services, the schools can.never enjoy total change. 

The professional nature of area-resource centers is , 
reported by Garnett, who suggests that as schools 
produce more and more of their own materials therp is a 
need for professional manufacturing, a clearing house 
for such materials, such as tape clubs, a training center 
for production, and reMeval and loan ce^ters.^^ The 
resource center, should acqu^rcor report how teachers 
^ ,can secure, the widest possible materials and how they 
can be most effectively used, not fol- the purppse of 
making teaching better, but to make learning nioiie 
effective.60 ' ' 

There is agreement that area resource centers should 
4) only projects which teachers' centers cannot do. 
Additionally, it is agreed that the same people should not 
control both teacher^' centers and resourde centers in a 
^ given area, but they ^should work closely together. In 
fact, in working with teachers' centers, the area 
resource centers have an excellent means of keeping the 
lines of communication di)en with teachers.^^ 

Resour ce cen ters are n^ ^Hpd because of the emphasis 

upon individualized over class> textbook buying.^ 
Presently, sets of different booksT are purchased which 
cover a subject area, 'while in the past, a set of school 
classbooks were all the same. In addition to book pur- 
chases, resource centers acquire A / V materials and 
projects related to the subject, which are often locg^Jy 
produced to meet local need. The resource center also 
provides a materials preparation area for teachers.^ 
As can be seen from this, the area resource centers 
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lack the basic social attitude of teacher centers. Perhaps 
the resource center can be described as meeting the 
learning needs of students by providing very 
professional services for teachers, while the teachers' 
center faces the iieed;s of teachers in a much more 
personal way. Since both centers provide similar needs 
for teachers, who ^p^r greatly one from another, and 
both are enjoying growth, they cannot be Seen as other 
than different from each othet*. 

An Area Resource Center has fiye basic components: 
the factory, storage and retrieval, a clearing house, a 
training center, and speciality workshop^.^ 

The factory assists teachers or teacher groups in 
preparing materials, with the assistance of center staff, 
> which are of the quality of published materials but have^ 
^ greater local ^eaning.^ 

The storage. and retrieval has several bifilt»in prob- 
lems. It requires too much space and takes too many 
"staff members for a center to store all usable materials 
^ within d center. The solutionris simply to have a catalog 
- stating.what material is avaOable, where it is, and how 
to get it. Much of this material c^ be stbred by having it 
displayed aC^chools.^^ 

The proble\ of indexing is two-fold. Card indexing is 
locally the moit possible, but it immediately limits the 
amount of material which can be indexed. A national 
system would be ideal, but it is impossible because of 
the cost. TJie money which could be used for this could be 
•better spent for other more iAiportant projects. Thus, 
the national system is ij^possible because of the present 
shortages of personnel and ^ money -available for 
education.^^ 

There are several needs to be met by a clearing house. 
It shares ^§,uccessful projects, tells how a teas^er did 
what and how others can do it. It provides for the sharing 
.of tapes, such as BBC programs, each school reporting 
which it has avaOable. The clearing house also reports 
who i^Working .on what type of project so work on, or 
inter^t in, a project can be shared.^''^ ' ' 

The training center witoin an area resource jcenter 
enables teachers to ulpferstand and use the new 
materials in^ propter fasMon. The staff of, the center 
works with school^ /aeulty X the schod, botti in 
preparing materials andjin ieamirfg to u^them. The 
benefit to the center is in the addition of much free help 
who Would not be avaOable at the center, namely, the 
scH6onaCTflt3r"In=the-spiFit=^^ lecturers 
are not permitted in training sessions/ 

Since the responsibility of the area resource center lis 
lo assist in the professional growth of teachers, they op 
not strive for overly professional staff. This obligation 
for professional abOity for teachers is often ' ac- 
complished by teacher* working at the .center, usually 
through secondments (a teacher being released from 
teaching duties, whose duties are then taken by a supply 



te^fcher).^® Most schools have an extra teacher or more 
on^the staff for this and other purposes. One article, 
which shall go unfo^oted, by an educator from 
EnglandJ^siting one pf our larger cities^told how an 
American city had one substitute teacher for every four 
r^ular teachers, and he stated the need for such a rati!o 
m England and Wales. Needless to say,lheir supply, 
teachers are not the same as our substitute teadhers. 

Although area resource centers should not do projects 
which can be done by teacher*centers, they, should kfeep 
sufficiently informed to prevent severaF teacher centers 
from doing the same project. Further, when passing on 
ideas or suggestions, tHe af^a resource center staff 
should be most careful aot to comie on too strongly, but 
holdback, pulling out the Ideas "from the teachers. TVnd 
the center should work closelyVith tjie Teacher Train- 
^ ing institutes, using their staffs, equipment, et cetera. -'^^j 
n Specialty workshops were held^through area resour<^ 
centers and dealt primarOy with the t^e of equipment, 
such as a radio center, which is^ both complicated and 
exp^sive.''^^ 

Miscellaneous Centers * > 

'Wiere ar§ soma centers in England ^nd Wales wnich 
ar<^ solely involveo with BBC materials. These materials 
are expensive and few teachers' centers can jifford 
many of them. Nqt only do these centers share the BBC 
materials much as an Area Resource Center, but also 
they screen films and hold discussions among teachers 
as to their projJer use. As with other specialized centers, 
this activity can take place in other type centers. 
'Another type center i§ set up by one person, in 
cooperation with others, which brings a person's special 
collection or abOfty to teachers, students, others^ 
intere^ed in the material or project. In. one such center 
the leader'excelled in story telling, and helped others 
develop this skill along with m Aerials to enhance story 
telling/2 « ' , 

PURPOSES AND PROBLEMS'bF ^ ] 
TEACHERS' CENTERS I 
^ No matter ^hat type of English or Welsh center is^ 
considered, each is the result of a greater sharing of the 
reponsibility in establishing more meaningful 
educational institutions and practices, especially on the 
part of teachers in relation to their students^ . The 
presence of a new direction in educatio^l phOosophy 
ad4hej:ecQ gnition by teachers of th is new direction is, 
indeed, mostencotiiraging. Perhaps this $<i(ieptance of~" 
individual respbnsibOity by teachers is the most ef- 
fective step in the development of like attitudes among 
students. The same must be said for teacher acceptance 
of change. 

Yet the*teachers' centers should no| be seen as the 
new truth, nor should one presume that centers are^ 



accepted by all teachers or every^ school in JSngland knd 
Wajes. Teachiers' centers are involved with evolution, 
not revolution. Tbey are as much the resiflt of respect for 
teachers as they are the result of teacners' accepting 
responsibility. i . 

As stated, teachers' centers have three basic 
purposes. They provide for inservice prbgF^s, they pre 
a social center^ teachers, and theyar>plapes for^ 
curriculum" development by teachers. One af-4be^ 
problerjri^ faced by centers is the conflict which, often 
exis^etween the inservice purpose of a center, and its 
use as a center for curriculum development. But firsts 
the social aspect of centers is to be considered, since this 
* may be a non '^quitur for American centers. ^ 
In England and Wales, much more than in^heJJnit^d 
States, people actively belong to clubs. They provide a 
place for meeting socially rather than in the home. Prior 
-to World War 11 Americans were more incline to meet 
at the dub, be it a golf or tennis club, a veter^ or 
fraternal, organization, a secret society such as tl^e 
-Masons pr Knights of Columbus, or the local bar. More 
often than not these social meeting places were not built 
out of job associations, so that members of a work group 
did not tend to meet at one usual plac€|. 

The estgblishinent and growth of plaCes for teachers 
with comkon interests and concerns ;to meet was 
socially acijeptable in E^igland and Wales, but for 
Americans )his side of center activity seems to be 
neither needed nor desired. In fact the development of 
this part of ISenler activity might drive mkny American 
educatorVaway from centers. 

The professional purpose of a center has greater 
purpose for Americans, both for cupriculum develop- 
ment and for inservice education and educational 
materials preparation. 

In a statement dealing wit)i the problems of teachers' 
centers rel£^ted to inseryice and Curriculum develop- 
ment, the protagonists were able to agree upon the ideas 
behind these ^wo purposes of teachers' centers. ^ 

For a given area of learning, curriduliuh 
development was the process of defining the aims 
and the objectives of tljeir teaching, the con- 
struction of methods and materials to achieve the 
• objectives,' an assessment of their effectiveness, 
and finally a feedback of these results to form a 
new starting-tfcirtt for further 'study. Inservice 
training was essentially the imparting of the 
T-estrfts-of-sueeesisful-cumculu 
the reinforcement of fliat success. That relation- 
ship had always existed, even if it had not been 
recognised so explicitly. Perhaps it was the scale 
of the involvemerit of teachers working in a co- 
operative fashion that made it necessafty^to spell 
out the relationship more clearly .''^^ 
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The problem of the purpose of a center becomes very 
pressing when it is^ resized tliat the resources for 
centers are limited. Ii;i fact, the centers were, "irf part, 
bom out of economic poverty which made direction from 
national government inipossible. This was not a 
misfortmie. The age of the obediencfe ahd paternalism 
was given way to the age of ilie individual respon- 
sibUity ; and, ^he chaniieless past was being replaced by 
the ever chan^g present.* 

Change arid New- Knowledge ' ^ 

The purpose of the teachers' center is to meet the 
needs of schools in relation to the extremely deep change * 

which was and is occuring in England and Wales, antf, 
for ttiat matter, throughout the world. 
The cl^nge which has come to education in England ^ 
' and Wal^ and that resulted in the establishment of 
' centers for and by teachers, is part of a deeper ghange 
throughout society. In the past, many teachers looked to 
superiors for direction. Teachers were docile, as were 
most citizens, obedient to those in authority. Not all 
teachers have changed. Many still do not accept 
individual responsibility for their classes and for their' 
students. ^ . 

The difficulty was expressed in a summary of several 
teachers' center conferences. 

Many spe^lkers stressed that too many areas and 
too many schools were^ alas, still waiting for the 
answers to curriculum problems to come from on 
- high. National development projects aroused ^ 
unreasonable hopes, despite "all the efforts of 
project directors to §xplain the limitations o| what 
was being * attempted. When < materials and • 
) , . approaches failed to answer all the problems in the 
subject area of a particular school or group of 
pupils, then *they ■ were criticized as being out of 
touch with Ideality. ''^^ 

Why are teachers no longer to blindly follow direction 
from above? The change is more than a recognition of 
the unique expertness of the'classrdom teacher. The 
curriculum is changing. The purpose of school is no 
longer to fill the student with- facts. In England and ^ 
Wales this change is clearly' present, not only in the ^ j 
.development of teachers' centers, but also in the 
detvelopment of open education from infant schools 
through t|?e Opfen University. 
Instruction is localized and individualized. The em-. 
:^hasiS4SfloUn4:^achfflgrbuUn4€aimigrThe-f^^ 



is the individual student, and not the subject matter. 
Programs in instruction are used which respect the 
developments in educational psychology and which 
teach students how to learn and how to think. ^ 

Concern for the individual does not abolish the group. 
Neither the class nor subject matter disappear. The 
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individual is now recognized asi being part of many 
^oups,' and liis education must be adjusted to meet tliis 
in&ivi^al needl For example, local meanings are 
applied to the lessons giving ^greater^meaning to the 
individuals who are part of the local group. 

As stated, n^any teachers continue to^look for 
considerable direction and control from above, from the 

.administrators and higher education faculties. 
Teachers, under these .conditions, teach how, when, 
where, and what they are told to teach. The control may 
come from a directive, e.g., in the third "^eek of 
February the second grade students are' to be taught 
longhand -writing, style; or the teadier might have to 
prepare students to. sco^e successful^ in an 
examination, e.g., the eleven plus examiniation. 

As often as not, such a system of education emphasizes 
fact accumulation, group teaching, order, busy work, et 
cetera. Students are prepared for life. In this, class 
distinctions wejre very strong. Thus the sons of workers 
'are prepared differently than upper class phildren, and 
mino^ty group and poverty- children , are poorly 

■ prepared or ignored. • . 

In spite of, and not because ,of these differences, the 
ne^ approach has coine to education. The reason forthe 

/ ch^ge is deeper. It results from the awareness of 
chsmge, thfit one t:an no longer prepare for a vocation 
anqexpect that job to last very lopg^in its present form. . 
Instbdd, students are learning how to think, and^hbw to 
make choices, and how to adjust to changes in life. , 

Tljie problems of today are neither clearly understQbd 
nor lapplreciated. But this has not meant that they have 
been ignored. 

In those areas' where, curriculum has radically 
changed, the changes reflect our own UQjCertainty 
about the future ~ creative activity replaces the 
imitation of accepted models, discussion replaces 
received morality, .exploration rc^j^laces the 
learnings of facts, choice replaces directive' Since 
we do not know much about the future whith lies :i 
ahead, the b^est we can do for our pupils is t6 send 
th?m out prepared to deal with them.''^^ 

While the problem faced*by teachers' centers niay not 
b^ as simply, resolved as have been the proposals of 
Alfred North Whitehead or John pewey, it is not bqcaUse 
today's thinking is less clear, but that the problem is 
more complicated than was aniticpated. , • 

For example, teachers working in centers recognize 
4hat students grow, not as members of a class, bift as- 
individuals. ,They are bei^g educated to a place in 
society accordiilg to their individual differences, and not 
for their place in society according to the class into 
which'they were bom. This is not to deny each person's 
heritage and /or environment, but^^ recognize that 
each person's heritage and / or environment is unique. 



Although each person is always pari of various groups, 
each person need not*e ajbwrbed by a specific group 
until that person's individual identity or personality is 
lost or destroyed. / 

The new education assists the student to a healthy and 
honest self awareness. He is not better or worse than % 
other students, but different from them, and in this he is 
unique. In the traditional system of. education thp 
student was constantly kept with peers, yet competing 
with peers. If he wanted to write in- November of the 
second grade h^^ was a trouble maker and rebellious, but 
if he waited until April to learn this sidll, which was 
taught'^ in February, he vras, dumb. New ^education 
prb^ams respect these ii^vidual differences, > and 
respond to individual needs. j> 

All of this is easier for infant and primary schools 
because of the work of some iS^olars^ espedally Jean 
Piaget. Teachers are betted informed about what a child 
can be expected to learn( and how he can best learn. 
Those same teachefs al^ know that the student will 
learn when he is ready^ and not when the teacher or 
^school system is ready. All of this? involves differeint- 
teaching- processes and recognition that it is normal to 
be jtif^ent. ^ ^ 

Freedon^' mid Responsibility 

Another chang^^hich has come today is not based^ 
upon n^w knowledge, but upon changing times. It is 
directty related to concern for the individual. In the past, 
men were elfcpected to be obecBent to authority, and this 
greatly affected the schools. Docility was the primary 
virtue. ' \ 

Today authority remains, but it is now morvC 
responsive to individual needs. Obedience remains»^^buf 
it grows from obedience to others toward obedi^ce to 
sejlf. Obviously, the student must leai^ to make choices, 
•but according to his ability to choose. One •would' not 
expect a steond grader to select his prdgram of study ^. 
but certainly a college student should iiave reached this 
level of, maturity.. 

If the individual is no longer tied to his economic or 
social class, if he is to be educated to make decisions for 
himself, to make choices, then he is being educated to be 
mature. He is to be free. 

In over simplified foshion, authority' arfS obedience 
are replaced by freedom and individual responsibility. 
People respond to authority according to the ability of 
the authority to pursuade the individual, afid not throjugh 
obedience. The teacher accepts pictures^of green 
hors^TbutnoTEheidea-Biat-i^l^rses a grfien. Part- 
of this change results because man is less ceriain about 
many of our over simplified past ^uths, the clearness of 
objec,tive truth becomes hazy when ipplied to individual 
cases. Imagination and creativity are now encouraged, 
as ways to maturity. ^ 
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If students learn to blindly reject authority, then they 
"become Irresponsftle. Thu^-a learning^ program, 
although no longer structured in master-servant fashion, 
is structured to assist the student to grow in^^dividual 
responsibOity. This "change has been developing? for • 
many years in America, and is. seen in those classrooms 
where the students liave accepted the responsibility to 
kepp o^<der . They know that school is a placp for laming 
and they reject^those who prevent or inhibit learning. 
This, means that theses, students no longer rpspect* ^ 
person because he has the title of teacher, but only .if he 
is a teacher. 

Society today is demanding that citizens be respon- 
sible, but not responsible to themselves alone, since that 
leads to irresponsibility. They are not to be educated to 
Mgnore authority, biit to learn to make decisic^s after 
seriously examining the problem and consideriiig the 
adyice of experts. ' ^ ^ . ^ 

In the open classrooijri the student is free, according^to 
his capacity to, be free. The teacher in an infant-school 
enqgurages students to make choices, ta express. dif- 
ferences, but these children are very much under the 
advice arid control of the teacher. . - 

At that other end, the "sixth form students are treated 
with proper respect. Very serious choices are theirs. In. 
the djjen University, the student is^advisedt but not 
controlled by the adviser: Students a^ that levei must 
accept resonsibUity for doing the work their own time, 
in their own way, with success or failure beiiig their own 
responsibility. ^ ' ' , 

There is, then, a* need to prepare curriculsM: material^ 
• which encorporate developmental choice and whicfi are 
individualized and localized. Content is not as important 
as the need to help students live with change and learn to 
solve problems. To put it another way, current education 
includes two additions to the three **r's"; respect and 
responsibility. • , 

-Teachers' Centers ^ ' 

At first the English and Welsh teachers looked to the> 
national offices for the answers, and sDme riiistook 
projects, such as the new mathematics, as the needed 

' new curriculum. The change wfiich was coming was 
much greater than new materials. The nationa^rffices 
could hot know each student or each community. Even 
the head could not prepare a f)rograi{i for the whole 
school, although the head could create-an^ttitudrwhich 
promoted acceptance-of-changeT 



totlay that will be obsolete tomorrow but with the 
chance to be a flexible learnef, a continual lear- 

77 * 
ner." 



< Happily, today the instructional task is so 
interpreted as to place the instructor, or teacher, in 
the role of prpviding the insentiye to learn rather 
than the facts. 

The instructional* task, in modem educational 
thinking, provides the pupil not with the facts of 
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Who then prepares the new materials* for the second 
grade? A lot of material has been prepared, but it must, 
be applied to this second grade class and, to these 
individual students. Only the* teacher of this sedond 
grade can conie up with the materials to be used. This 
means that (he second grade teacher must know each 
student, and must know wha^a typical second grader 
thinks and is eapable of dqing. So who prepares, the 
materials? ''The second grade teacher. 
7 The problem for teachers at .every l§yel is two-fold, 
^st, new curricula must be developed, and teacji- 
ers must learn how to use these materials and how to 
work with students under the new programs. The pur- 
pose of the teachers' center, is to\meet tjj^se two 
problems along with a third purpose i^^reil^ical of 
England and Wales than of the United States. Teachers' 
centers are social centers. 

It might be expected that the colleges of education and 
university dej^rtments of education would provide 
courses in vt^hich teachers could prepare for the new 
teaching. This has not often llSppened, perhaps because 
progress in this area is comkig froni within the schools, 
rather than, being passed4(o^yn to schools from higher 
education fatuity. 

The nature of the change in the schools includes 
greater freedom along with acceptance of responsibility 
by teachers and students. Few of the new breed would 
accept more than advice from above. A^istance i^ 
welcome, but it is the teacher's problem to solve, since 
no one else knows 4he students so well. 

At the center, the teachers are in control, but they are 
able to involve all other groups interested in education. 
The higher education faculties can be requested to give 
presentations about any points the teachers want and 
need. Noti(!e, the teachers set up the inservice program. 
In fact, the teachers are in control of thecenter, but with 
the cooperation of others. 

Programs, are now needed which lend themselves to 
the-develogimeat of respect for self and for all others, 
^ahd wliiich teach the student to be responsible. ^ 
^ %is gradual change has been* applied in England and 
Wal&by some of the teachers, who are developing 
' education programs which meet these needs. The^e 
teachers are aware that^ they have the priniary 
1-esponsibility^for the learning,by their students. Others 
in authority have resonsibility to assist them, J)ut only 
the teacher can directly assist the individual student. 
The teacher knows what is proper material to be studied 
for a set level of students and knows what each student 
needs. Asf students advance toward maturity ^ey have 
greater input. Again, by college age the student should 
be th^ recognized' primary authority regarding himselt^ 



Central Purpose' • *' 

^ Althougfi the center is expected to be both.a place fpr- 
inserviceworg and for curriculum development, the 
reports ifidicate that a^ center becOipes more involved : 
with either one or the other. The great fear is tha^ the^"^ 
5, distance between the good and the poor 'teacher \vill 
increase, because the former 'leachdr seeks ways ^o*i 
improve, while the latter teacljer needs assistance in 
^dap.tiijg to changing times. 

The j)rocess and balance tieeded for a ^nter to 
^'^unctioa must constantly be examined; for .example, the' 
Area Resource Center 

^ needs to' be adequately staffed to draw out of 
schools the sk'ills and enthusiasms that are t 
presently used on a narrow front, and to enable 
these to reach a widpr j^ublic of coUeagCies, who 
would not be passive receivers but would them- 
selves he paying back in kind into Ut| same bank. I 
would have two.ovefall^aiips, not be lolSt sight of: 
TQST^P UP THE PROVISION AND RAISE THE 

, STANDARD OF RESOURCES -WHICH 
TEACHERS NEED IF- THEY ARE TO PKOVIDE 
A RICH SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT; TO LESSEN \ 
RATHER THAN INCREASE THE BURDEN ON 
THE AVERAGE TEACHER. This second point is 
of extreifhe importance: new methods of teaching • 
and. learning have so far attracted a large 
) proportion of the young, the energetic, and the very 
^able teachers. \^ must at all cost avoid ^n 
educational situation in which one of the 
/ requirements of these methods is an ou^t^nding 
V teacher - by definition there are not endugl} of 
, Kfhese to go around.'^^ ^ 

S;t,ijidips of centei-s iii England and Wales show other 
forks of this same problem^. Perfiaps they^are more 

. sim#e statements «of the problem. Is the teachers' 
centV in a given *area to b^ primarily concerned with 
retriinipg- teachers, or -are the limited facilities to be 
usecllby,the«s^ fewfer faculty who are involved with 
curriculum development and chstngd?. In niany cases, it 
becomes the practice for the center to be for curriculum 
development, not only because the facilities of .the center 
are needed for develo|3mental work, but also because the 
center's protection and support are needed by those who 
are violating tradition. An immediate problem for the 
center is toNseep this* smaller group from becon\ing a 
cHque.^^ ^ v - ' 

This problem 4s" usually handled by having 
representatives/rom involved groups participate in the 
direction of the* center. This .applies ev^n to technical 
anfl scienCe.centers.^^ Another practice commonly used 

• by centers is to have large^annual meeting^ of all in- 
terested people, to provide S|neral direction-/and for 
each of these groups to beVfkirly represented on the 



Central mafiagement comniittee.^^The annual meeting 
afong with, fair representation on a "Smaller . control ^ 
committee preveijts*cliques, without destroying center ' 
purpose. . - , 

The problem of centei^purpose^is often resolved by the . 
group which establishes the center or by the group which 
gives clearer direction to a center, and it would be in^ 

.response to the needs of the center particip^ts. A group 
of curnculum deydlope^s who took great plains to share 
curriculum developers who took great pains to share 
their r^^sults would obviously not be a clique. A group of 
teachers who were interested in updating their teaching 
'methods, et cetera, and who were open jtnindea, would 
not obstruct Curriculum developers, although the 
developers would be secqndai^y to that center's purpose. 

In writing about ^utriculum* development centers c» 
efiriy in the movement, one person strongly objected fd^ 
the unwillingness of local teachers to 'accept sufficient 

* responsibility for curriculum developmient. The article 
points out that the J;eachers did involve themselves in 
highly organized discussions and promotion pf national 
curriculum prograyns."^^ But this article would seem to 
have been written ^ prior to the* great internal 
development of many centers Ind the large increase in* 
numbera of' centers. • ' '* ^ ^' / 

If nothing else is present in centgrS, |eacher control is * 
pre^efat. Those ceqters not toj) involved in curriculum 
development quickly involve themselves ia establish- 
ment of inservice programs set ' up for and by the 
teachers. To expeci^all teachers lo be deeply involved* 
niakes a'bout as much sense as having a/tribe of all 
chiefs. Plahners and Jeaders, by the yecy nature of 
planning and leadership, are outnumbered b;^the others. 
The problem .of teachers accepting responsibility must 
be related to the action to be done and not tlje inaction of 

^those who see th^ job being done. More clearly,- many 
teachers liave not acted because there is no^ need for 
thiem to accept jesonsibiftty (or program developi^ent; 
i.e., someone else is leading. The centers havfe not lacked 
teacher leadership, "and the i^eed for leadersl)ip in 
education is being met collectively. 

It does^not take too much imagination to understand 
that a center must constantly be oa.guard that it does not 
become otherthan a teachers' center. This could h*appen 
if it Regenerated into' a social center for teachers. It 
niigfi t become a college or uni versit y extension center or 
a materials center for the whole school population, 
because of these problems the center is seep as a place 

. forjeachers, and not a place for students or parents. 
Teachers should work- with both the students and the 
parents - but not /at tiie center.^^ , ' 

The center would also have to refresh itself by 
becoming involved with new ideas an^ new people. The 
responsibility of the warden iit such matters is obvious, 
and his ability or lack of ability to resolve the problem is 



easily seen. But H^eenters tpo small for a warden, the ' 
tes^chers themselves would have to be most careful not 
to bring about the degeneration of the center, ' f » 

In all these matters, as ^th the question of 
resources, the warning was" given that center^ 
niust beware of allowing periphcgral concerns to 
overshadow or distort their prime functioti.^ 

This i^ one difference between the Engl|j5h and Welsh 
centers and the American centers. 'The American 
"experts" are doing something for the teachers. Article 
after article describing center after center tells how 
some third grdtip is improving the lot of the American ♦ 
teacher. In the American centers the teacher is theret to 
us6 the materialsi because the center people, or thope 
funding and controUing'the center, know l)etter than . 
the teachers what is best for the student. Even the 
t^^Jarge English Centers recognize that the teacher knows * 
better than the center what is best for the class and the 
student. Therf is a mutual respect present in the English 
situation which is lacking in th^ American system. 

The British remain aware of this basic need for teach- 
er control of centers. A 1973 article, which expressed 
fear of centralization through the Schools Council; or a 
teachers' college takeover of'inservice programs, or the - 
James Report professional centers, adds **Teachefs' 
centres could cease to be centred run by and for teachers 
responsive to local needs."^^ Another appeal in 1974 fot 
the contihuatioh of small centers is by a warden whb 
claims his center rem^nS extremely busy and im- 
portant. "And it is controlled by teachers, and this is 
important too, not by some external academic board, 
school of education, or whatever,, who can only be 
paternalistic no, matter how well-intentioned."^^ 

The style of MM^i^hich is similar to a teachers' 
center, but which is defihed as not being a teachers' 
center, is the proposed prbfessional center in the James 
Repoil:. The teachers' center is a place for teachers, not 
a place for students or parents, a place where proba- 
tionary teachers are welcome, but the center is not re- 
sponsible for supervision of the probationary teacher.^" 
The James Report recommends the establishment of ^ 
professional centers which would have extensive 
responsibility over the persons preparing to become " 
teachers. Since this report pfoposes drastic changs in 
education for England and Wales, it should be examined 
for statements aboiit teachers' centers.^ 

The James Report is a report by a Parliamentary 
Committee of Inquiry, appointed by the Secretary of 
State for Education and Science. The eight members of 
the committee came from different areas of education , 
and the chairman was The Lord James of Rusholme, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of York. In England 
■ ■ ^ 4 • 



and Wales the vice-chancellor is thetunctional leader of 
the university, tjie chancellor being honorary. Of ecjual 
interest is the fact t^fiat the University of York has 
neither an education department ncff an Area Training 
Organization, the current university dominated teacher 
training structure. In fact, the recent growth and 
"changes in higher education, in and of itself, necessitates 
serious examination of every phase of higher education 
in England and Wales. The nihmber of universities^has 
doubled in. the past twelve years, but these newer 
institutions are not involved with structures, which 
preceded their establishijient, such as Area Training 
Organizations. * ^ 

.Professional centers, as referred to in the James 
Report, c^not be appreciated unless seen in the light of 

< the major recommendations pf the James Report. Very 
briefly, the proposed education and training of teachers- 

\ is divided into three stages or cycles. The first stage is 
general college education-of the type found in American 
'liberal arts and sciences colleges. It is non-professional 
.educatioir, but a major area is established during those 
years'^ e.g., history or urban problems. 
' The second cycle is divided Jnto a first and 'second- 
phase. The fir*st p|lase would be a year which would 
compare with the American professional education 
semester. The second phase would be compared to the 
American practice teaching and would also be one year. 

The third phase is for practicing teachers, is tire most 
important part of teacher education, and is not terminal. 
The report is not as simple as might be concluded from 
the above. There are proposed new degrees, regional 
and national organizations, replacements for the Area 
Training Organixatiorjs, ef cetera. 

The third cycle courses anS programs are planned to 
be so extensive that Jeaming centers would need to be 
established throughout England and Wales. These are to 
be called professional centers. They would be located at 
colleges of education and University departments of 
education and at existing center areas such as Area 
Resource Centers ahd better teachers' centers. The 
professional center staff would not only include persons 
who were part of the organization where the center was 
established, but also all persons in the area who had a 
responsibility for anybhase of teacher education. The 
number of centers to he^tablished would, in p^t, be 
based upon the n^ds of teacher^ One professional 
center would have to be within easy reach of every 
school. The best place within each location would then be 
selected for the center, But, again, Ihe P^oP^^^^m the 
place of the center would not domin/te the center^ 

As in the case with teachers' centers, professional 
tenters would have special purposes. Mdst would be 
general- centers serving the immediate area, but one 
might also have a speciality such as Russian Studies and 
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be classified as a national or regional center for that 
purpose.^p * ^ ^ 

The staff of a professional center would include both . 
full-time persons and p^rt-time assistance by others'who 
Were able to provide heeded help.siicb as teachers; Local 
Education- Authority staff, college, and, university 
faculty, Her Majesty's Inspectors^ et cetera! The center 
\vouldTbe, headed by a warden.^ 

Tlxe professional centers, which are located at colleges 
o£ education and, especially, university departments of ^ 
education, would be expected to provide complete 
second arid third cycle Vork, i.e., the full range- of 
teacher education courses and programs. The smaller 
local centers wolild provide for thurd cycle work at the^ 
center, and would be permitted to provide second cyde 
work only after they ha(f met regional organization 
standafds.^^ ^ ^ 

The similiarity between teachers' centers • and 
profei^^ional centers is obvious when the James^ Com- 
mittee recomnnlends that the.local professional centers 
be supported by the Local Education Authority, but with 
"...management committees, representative of the 
teachers in thesqhools and F.E. establishments in the 
Jocality.'. The warden would be selected by the man- 
agement committee, whUe other educational institutions 
within the area jvould also be repres^ented on the 
management committee.^^^ Clearly the smaller and 
inore common of the professional centers would have 
that structure, ' - 

Th^ independendje of the professional center staff is 
demanded, and the ability for the staff to get away from 
the center for study or teaching in local schools, and the 
need for local teachers to be avaUable to the c«iter and 
![)e able to go to the center is demanded in the report 

New teachers would be assigned to a professional 
center, along with their school assignment. These 
teachers would be released from teaching duties tjyfhe 
professional center for one-fifth time.^ This r^om- 
mendation by the James Committee is recognition'of the t» 
important role teachers' centers now play in Ehgland 
and Wales. 

. The' minority report, by two members of the James 
Committee, is not long nor does it disagree with much 
from the full report. In fact, it is called "Notes of Ex- 
tension." They request that the professional cent^ l)ave 
the responsihUity for assigning licensed teachers 
(practicing teachers, although that term is too limiting) 
to professional tutors (combiried supervising and 
' cooperating teachers, again our term does not do justice 
to the more involved idea bfjthe James Committee). 

The cost Of teacher educat^ reform in England and 
Wales cannot bfiTv determined, among other reasons, / 
because the cost foP professional centers fcannot be 
measured. It is interesting that the professional caters 
would be a major item in teacher education costs^y^t the 



teacher's center was bom o\rt of economic poverty.' 
They have proven themsdves and ar^ recognized by the 
James Committee as a vitalpart of the proposec) non- 
terminal teacher education.^ ^ 

The James Committee recommends immediate action 
for its plan. Related tcf, teachers' centers and 
professional cen):ers, the report suggests that authorities 
look at extant teachers' ^enters to detet-mine what 
upgrading in staff and facilities would be needed to meet 
professional center standards.^^ Again, the committee 
recognized the role of the teachers' center and firmly 
established it in thejninds of educators, in opposition to ^ 
those who support ttie traditional structures of English 
and Welsh ^ucation. , «k 

In reporting a meeting of wardens, the Times^ 
Educational Supplement points out their strong feeling 
that the James professional tutors be under local 
control, ^e-trained as warden^ are trained, and that 
' inservice teacher trailiing remain at local centers,^ 
Even if this response was self serving, the point is well 
made since it would leave responsibility for necessary 
inservice education with those most aware of local 
teacher needs. 

THE AMERICAN RESPONSE 
It is foolish for one country to adopt in toto another ' 
♦ country's educational chan^^cause of differences 
between countries. It is equally f^ish for one country 
either to ignore a ^ood thing or to misapply that 
educational chaifge. \ 

In England and Wales the LEA provides meaey but 
does, hot set policy. The head or princiifel, ^^ith the 
assistance of staff and-department chairman in larger 
schools, set policy, thus school policy is controlled by 
professional educators, with the public able to bring 
pressure. Teachers, being closer to policy makers, can 
directly influence policy. . ^ 

In America the admini^ration enforces board policy ^ 
upon the teachers. As U.S. teachers beconie more 
militant, better organized, and less docile, they will take 
1 stronger stands on educational policy. They ar6 the 
^ group which is primarily r^podsible for education, they 
have the most expertiz^^ this area, and they will 
demand respecf'for^^h^ expertize. * / 

AIthough>^meri6an teachers are trusted to eduate our 
children, we do not trust teachers with mon^y for 
education centers. In fact most Americans, who have 
worked for or written about centers for U.^ teachers, 
think they know better than the teachers WhaVteachers' 
needs are. Is the value we place on our children less than 
the value we place upon money, or do we like to have our 
children out of the house playing with teachers, whom 
we treat as large size childr^?- It is rice the way 
dedicated Americans strive to look after, take care of, 
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aad plan for their, chUdren, old folks, sick people/ and 
teachers. ^ ^ 

Perhaps the most complete and authoritarian report 
%bout American center attitudes was in the spryig 1974 
issue of the Journal of Teacher Education. In that issuj 
the Thematic Section contains one article about English 
and Japanese centers, plus many articles about 
American center efforts and ^dncems. Excepting the^ 
article about foreign center«^, the Thematic Section tells 
what can and must be done to. and for teachers, rather 
than \vhat teachers can do for theijrfeelves. The articles 
are blatantly patemaltistic, consistantly denying to 
teachers the resp^t which must be present in order for 
teachers to' be able to accept responsibility as they haye 
don6 in England and Wales. ^ 

The Schmiedeiii,Yarger, a S. Office of Education 
articles and sections completely ignore the central 
position of teachers in English and Welsh dlueation.i^ 
The article by William L. Smith, Tea»ier Corp, U.S. 
Office of Education does not deal with teachers' centers, 
but discusses t^achmg^enters,' teacher centers, and 
leadership 'developm^fci^ In no Way does it 

consider teachers being m control. 

The exception to the paternalistic theme is an artide 
which deals" with Japanese and Englfth centers. 
Teachers' centers in England^ according to the article, 
have assumed major responsibility for mservice teacher 
education. Since teachers in England control the 
trachers' centers, this mfeans that^ teachers control in- 
service programs and projects and not the ad- 
ministration or the higher ^ucation institutions. 

"The basic principle whiS. gives the British teacher 
center its uniqueness and power as an educational tool is 
the insistence that the centers. function BY and FOR 
teachers."103 * 

The Japanese centers tend to be resource centers,' but 
Japanese teachers als^ have **study circles" where 
teachers meet in groups to resolve or exaniine problems 
of mutual concern related to their jobs. These groups 
meet anywhere, but go to **^ucation centers'- for 
resource services. Thus the Japanese study center, and 
not the education center, would more clearly be the 
teachers' center. The education center is there to meet 
. teacher needs as seen by someone else, but it is only used 
' by teachers as the teachers see the need to use it.^^ 

.An article in Childhood Education, about visits to 
English centers, confirms the domination and control of 
centers by English teachers. .This article adds insight 
into the spirit of responsibility accepted by respected 
teachers in EnglandSTeachers have the opportunity and 
take' the responsibility to fix up rooms after school, on 
weekends, and even during strikes.^^^ c^. 

In no ^yay does the English tdlacher control of centers 
mean that they have single re$pons;baity. Rather it is 
primary responsibility for the work done in centers. An 



arricle about the Newham Teacheb' Center, which 
discusses resources, study groups, et Cetera, presents 
the strong feeling of cooperation, 1 partnership, and , 
respect for teachprs whiclhis absent in most American 
article^^ • * ' * 

Ehi Delta Kappan presented Amlericans with two 
teachers! center articles, one in 1971 Md ai>other in 19^, 
. which promoted teacher responsibility and respect. 
Uirfortunately the editors published a third article in 
1974 which violated the theme of thej first two articles 
and promoted the USOE idea of doing for teachers. 

The first of the3|^ree articles m^kes three points^ 
about the British centers: 1) fundamental educational 
reform comes from teachers, who have the basic respon- 
sibility in this area; 2? teaehers are not likelj tjo follow 
leadership fy^tn outside their own ranks, since teachers 
. must be &e leaders and not the followers; 3) te^ch^rs in 
England hdve shown that they are able^and willing to # 
aqMpt the responsibility when faced with it. Since the 
teaSHiEtrs have the primary rol^ as educators, they alone 
can bring about the necessary reform, and the teachers' 
centers have b^^n established by them ! to meet this 
• need.l<^ ' . 

As many other.s are also aware, Stephen* K. Bailey 
writes that the U.S. Office of Education promoted these 
ideas in 1971; but the funds which finally came from the 
Office of Education and the articles in the JoumaJ^of 
Teacher Education,, written and / or edited by Office of\ 
Education people, ignore the central role of teachers, 
guaranteeing the failure^f American centers as places* 
for significant education^ change. 

The second Kappan article recognizes the need for 
-teacher acceptance of responsibility for educational 
change ^nd promotes a redistribution of power in ) 
American education. Rather than having a partnership 
among the groups concerned with educational change, 
the American , universities apd R&D center? set up 
centers for teachers which are outside the control of 
X teachers. Since teacjiers are not respected and^ay lack 
self respect, the funds are not given to teacher$; 

The third article i^ Phi Delta Kappan yields to the 
current Office of Education view and ignores the pitfalls . 
expressed in the first two articles. The tone^is th^t 
something should be done for teac^lers. It tells of 
presenting alternatives to teachers, giving them ' 
. choices^but teachers are to choose from matters 
already selected by others who have examined the ^ 
problem and selected possible solutions to the problem. 
Rather than suggesting that a school district ^ive funds 
to the teachers or teacher groups for the establishment 
of their center, they do for the teacher, and even go so 
far as to* suggest that an administrator be hired as a 
facilitator for staff development.^^ Big, brother would 
have one more administrator hired So teachers would 
not have to ^e responsible. The fear that teachers will 
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make mistakes in the^^e of funds for centers is a fear 
^that teachers are human. This article emphasize^ 
communication, bu!" the ^tone is unil^eral com- 
munication. If we al^ learn to communicate, all 
problems will be solved, according to the article. 

Two articles in Educational Leadership divide aver 
the structure of centers. Wesley P. Eddy, a Canadiaii, in 
examining British centers, suggestslhat true teachers' . 
centers are the way to avoid slovwiess of change, 
teachers' centers are builta4>oi^ teacher needs, as seen 
by teachers.^^^ Since it is a legitimate educational ex- 
pense, national, state, and local governments should 
provide teachers with money for centers; which is far 
different than providing center services. A second ar- 
ticle in that issu^ is ^bout professional gjro\yth centers, . 
and promotes doing things for and to teadiers.^^1 This is 
innovation to avpid change. ^ ^ ' 

- If the intent in establishmg a center- for teachers is toi^ 
improve teaching, then uie American centers are ef- 
fective. Hiey help iSiany teachers prepare more in- 
teresting and productive lesson plans and classes. 
Centers collect and locate information and materials for ' 
teacher use. In another style of American center, the 
professor for a university renames and slightly changes 
institutes or workshops. This style center might be off 
campus, at a more agreeable place, and the teachers 
^may have a greater serase of belonging, tbut it is the 
professor^s program and is under university control. 

Although these centers are successful, they do not 
accomplish what the English and Welsh teachers' 
centers accomplish. Th6 American centers are for 
teachers, but the centers, although used by teachers, 
are not under teacher control. Teachers may recom^ 
mend, but they do not decide, they do not control the * 
financial aspects, they do not hire the center leader, and 
they do not decide what materials and Equipment are to 
be secured or who can use the center. 

American teachers are not able to, nor do they need to 
take responsibility either for curriculum development or 
curriculum change (teacher change). .English and 
Welsh teachers have accepted this responsibility. They 
prepare the new programs and they set up teacher in- 
service courses, programs, and projects at and through 
their teachers' centers. American ^schools need 
programs which teach students to .be responsible, tb 
grow to maturity, to accept change, and to make\ 
decisions. The old curriculum and the old teacher 
training programs have not done this, and our current 
rash of centers for teachers cannot bring about this / 
change.' 

If a free society is evolving, then American schools 
need the type^of educational changes underway in 
England and )lvales. If these changes are to come 
through the teachers, and if teachers' centers expedite 
the changes, 'then Amerij:an^hould^seriously consider 



funding teachers' centers. Trying to convert extant 
centers fqr teachers intb^ teachers' centers is not the 
solution. It won't even be enough if school (Ustricts 
provide teachers a place in which to meet, comfortable 
furniture, a smaU kitchen, surroundmgs* pleasing to the 
senses,*'a place to park, aU of which would be available 
during and after school and on weekends. The i*ysical 
, ' center *is not the problep. • . ^. 

What teachers need is respect and apiM:eciation for the 
unique, role they now have in education. What needs ^ 
be done, cannot be done for them. Administrators, cus-^ 
todians, s^retaries, counsellors, et cetera, all have 
important role§ in education, but the teaching is done by 
teachers, and the learning by students. All others ar^ 
there to serve the teasers as they help the learners. i 
When teachers receive proper respect and the naturd 
of needed change is appreciated, then the U.S. Office of 
Educatibn, private^oundations, school districts, and 

^ers will provide the needed funds for teacher$^ 
centers. The teacher selected center leader will be paid* 
at the principal level. Administrators will rcooperafte 
with the center and, give it full support. The center 
teachers will work with the university, administration, 
specialists, and anyone who can provide assistance, 'me 
center will belong to the teachers and n»t to the school 

' district, and administrators will npt control it, but their 
recommendations will be seriously considered. 

Perhaps a way tO' start a teachers' center would be to 
have teacher leaders from a school district or level qr^ 
' subject area prepare a philosophy of education for the' 
school, level, or area. Not only would this clarify 

] problems, but als0 it would establish criteria upon whj^ft- v 

(io Age center ajptivities and results, and it would 1^4 
^3s and objectives, Equally important for Amefc^^san 
schools, it would; be a statement of principles frci0the 
teachers about local education, and it would probably be 
the only statement of principles or at least jt w^tild be 
the most complete, balanced, and useful beiau^te of the 

, total teacher expertese. ^ I V 

* Having prepared a philosophy of educ|iwon, the 
teachers could then mbve to accomplishiqg it while 
removing or adjusting educational praq|lc^ which 
violated the principles agreed upon. Perhaj^ much of 

• this could be done at Qie teachers' cent^r^;/for. it or 
something like it would need to be estal^^^(| by the 
teachers. ^ • '■•^''j 

Teachers of America deserve respect j^ir being ite- 
sponsible and demand respect b&ause yovi are respon- 
sible in educating students. In this you ^ill gjain 
your individual and collective freedom, wjiiai can be 
passed on to your students as they gro^ to maturity. 
Teachers' centers in England and Wales are the result of 
such grass roots power change; not * an either /or 
struggle^ but a waking giant who has and will continue to 
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change education and educators, .partly through 

teachers* centers. • ^ 

* • «. 
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